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Patriarch Nikon "both the Tsar and the Patriarch-were very de-
lighted with the singing of the Cossacks' children, brought from
Poland by the Tsar as a gift to the Patriarch."
Judging by the following protest of Archpriest Avvakum, poly-
phonic singing must have gained favor rapidly. "In many of the
churches at Moscow they sing songs instead of sacred chants, . . .
wave their hands, shake their heads, and stamp their feet as do the
Latin organists."
A far more important fact was that with the new style and
method, music acquired also fresh themes. The profane style of
Southeastern cantatas and psalms was introduced into the divine
service. The Russian choristers lacked the skill and were not al-
lowed to adapt ancient monodic melodies to the new style, and they
accepted the new music, as they had accepted the old, without
any change. Composers and theorists, following upon the singers,
also came from the South, and one of them, N. P. Duletsky, a
native of Lithuania, was made director of his Chapel of Singers
by Tsar Theodore. He translated his Idea on the Grammar of Mu-
sic (1679) from Polish into Russian and compiled a Grammar of
Musical Singing, through which the Russians acquired a knowl-
edge of the Italian school of the sixteenth and seventeenth cen-
turies. Duletsky's pupils soon mastered the elementary forms and
methods of the Western style, and so with no difficulty could
compose polyphonic chants of twenty-four or even forty-eight
voices which they divided into groups in order to obtain a contrast
of sound and variety of tone.
The denationalization of the Church, and the fact that there were
many immigrants from South Russia in the ranks of its clergy,
undoubtedly accelerated the transition from the Orthodox ideo-
graphic notation to this new Western style, but even their patron-
age was unable to establish it in Russia. Under Peter the Great and
his successors the adoptions in this field, as in other branches of
culture, were no longer made through an intermediary, but from a
direct source. Polyphonic singing paved the way for secular music,
which with the first days of Peter's reform found free access into
the country. At the courts of Peter's successors Italian music and
particularly Italian opera came to the fore, It was initiated by the
Empress Anna, who in 1735 invited the Italian composer Fran-